and Sasha and me husband and wife, and everything all new and lovely.
What a pity Uncle Fedor and Aunty Sofia can't be here too,"
Grisha's song is nearing its finale ;
"... I thought I would listen awhile.
But that dancing smile,
Those eyes so blue and gay
Have stolen my heart away.
O please tell me your name,
From where and why you came. . .  "
Papa Vassiliev is solemnly smoothing his moustache. Yes, the moment
has come. He rises to his feet with a little cough.
It was long after two. All the guests had gone. Ludmilla undressed
quickly and slipped into her cotton nightshift. Polina was already sound
asleep in her narrow iron bed, quietly breathing underneath the red eider-
down on to which the sheet was buttoned, Russian fashion,
Ludmilla washed, cleaned her teeth, brushed her yellow hair. The eve
of her marriage. In romantic books, she thought, this was the most
poignant moment of a girl's life. The bride-to-be always sat for hours in
front of her beautiful toilet mirror, prinking and mooning.
But Ludmilla wasn't a girl out of a novel, though she was indeed romantic^
like most of the youth of her country. She was romantic about different
things, and in a different way* She was romantic, for instance, about the
progress of her country and romantic about her work and Sasha's work
and the part they were playing in the forward movement of their Soviet
life, of which she felt and Sasha felt ardent and responsible units, Ludmilla
was romantic about love too and about the children she would have* for
she felt sure that her children would live to see great things in the wonderful
future that was literally just round the comer. She felt the world to be on
the knife-edge of scientific developments which would alter the whole pattern
of living . . . immensely fester communication for instance, the possibility
even of inter-planetary communication, the conquest of disease and the
total abolition of poverty all over the world . * . Ludmilla felt that her
country had already solved so many problems that if only they were given
time to continue their work many wonders could be brought into the realms
of possibility, as a powerful telescope draws forward vague distant vistas.
She had no economic fears for the foture : she felt sure that so long as they
played their part fairly in Soviet life they were quite secure from want, and
their children would be well cared-for, properly educated and made into
worth-while people.
If only they were given time. That was the difficulty, for she knew
that once a world-war started its flames would lick hungrily at the